producing a book. Eve:: in those leisurely days the
initial enthusiasm for the novel undertaking must
often have waned as the months dragged on and the
preliminary expenditures multiplied. Of these last,
the largest outlay was for paper, which is figured to
have amounted to about half the total cost of a fif-
teenth-century book. Xearly all of these itinerant
printers who are known because they produced a
single book in a small place, are never heard of
a^ain; and it is a fair assumption that, after their
one venture in independence, they returned to the
ranks of the employed in some established shop.

At Augsburg the guild of wood-engravers had a
dominating control of local affairs, and they feared
that the new invention would interfere with their
prosperity. It was only through the intervention of
the local prelate that Gunther Zainer was allowed
to set up a press in that city. The agreement pro-
vided that the printer should employ the engravers
to illustrate his books. The result of this was that
Augsburg long continued to be a centre for the pub-
lishing of popular vernacular literature and for illus-
trated editions of Latin works. The pictures in the
Augsburg Bibles are among the notable examples of
German designing and wood-engraving of the later
fifteenth century. The book-buyers and readers of
that time appreciated these books as much as their
successors do at the present day, with the result that
they are now as scarce as they are entertaining.